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CELEBRATING THE 
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BORN, JANUARY 30, 1839. DIED, MAY 11, 1893 


For use in schools 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


te tn Oe on Dn tn On 


Singing. “* Battle Hymn of the Republic. ” 
ARMSTRONG 

Sketch of Hamptou Institute 

General Armstrong’s Favorite Hymn 

Sketch of General Armstrong 

Quotations from noted inen 

Extract from speech of Booker T. Washington 
The Hero | 
Selections from General Armstrong’s words 
General Armstrong’s Grave. 

The Grand Army of Workers 

Song of the Armstrong League 
Reminiscences by the teacher 

Singing. “ The Enlisted Soldiers”’ 


These exercises are made out with the thought that each 


teacher will select from them those things best suited to his 


use, rather than carry out the whole program at one time. 
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BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

Iean read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps ; 
His day is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shali never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat ; 
©) be swift my soul to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


A-R-M-S:T-R-O-N-G 

Nine children to come forward, each bringing a large paste- 
‘oard letter covered with gilt, or with holly leaves or other 
greens sewed on. The following verses to be recited. As each 
recitation is given, the letter is to be handed to the teacher who 
will fasten it to the wall or blackboard, forming the word 
MUAOR MiS° TRO NG.” 
A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 


Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, itis more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

Tlind not high things but condescend to men of low estate. 

Steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. 


Recompense no man evil for evil. 
Only be thou strong and very courageous. 
Not to be ministered unto, but to minister, . 


Goodness and mercy shall follow meall the days of my life 
and | will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
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THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


We meet to-day to celebrate the birthday of General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, the founder of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute in Virginia. We celebrate his birthday be- 
cause he was one of the greatest and best friends of ourrace. _ 


General Armstrong is no longer living on earth, but the work 
that he started for our people is carried on as he wishedit to be 
by those to whoin he left it. I think we all know at least the 
name of the Hampton School. There our teacher was educated 
and there many of us hope to go when weare older, to be trained, 
as hundreds of others have been, to be useful men and women— 
leaders of our people. 

General Armstrong started the Hampton Schoolin 1868, for 
the benefit of the people of the Negro race who had been set free 
from slavery by the war forthe Union. When the School. was 
ten years old. General Armstrong was asked to open its doors to 
the Indian also. This he was very glad to do, for he loved all 
people and wanted to help all. Ever since that time, hundreds 
of Indians as well as colored people have been educated at the 
Hampton School ; also a few people from other countries—China 
and Japan, Australia, the avaael Islands, the West Indies, 
Armenia, and Africa. 
General Armstrong believed that the best way to fit any peo- 
ple for useful and happy lives is to train their head, their hands 
and their hearts ; to give them not only book learning, but skill 
also in useful trades, and above all, a good character, a pes 
purpose to help themselves and to help others. 


The Hampton School has grown very large, Boys can go 
there and learn to be teachers and also to be carpenters, or farm- 
ers, or machinists or some other kind of skilled mechanic. Girls 
can learn to be teachers and also to make dresses and clothing, 
to keep house and take care of their homes. Hundreds of young 
men and women have gone out from Hampton and have been a 
great help to their people. It is a beautiful place and those who 
have been students there always love their old Hampton home. 

Hampton loves all of her sons and daughters and has formed 
for them the Armstrong League of Hampton Students. Our 
teacher belongs toit. The Armstrong League was formed to 
keep in mind Hampton’s teachings and remember General Arm- 
strong and his work for our people. 
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GEN, ARMSTRONG'S FAVORITE HYMN. 


a How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
[s laid for your faith in his excellent word ! 
What more can he say than to you he hath said,— 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled ? 


2 “Fear not I am with thee, Oh, be not dismayed, 
For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid; 
Ill strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my gracious, omnipotent hand. 


3. ‘* When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow ; 
For I will be with thee, thy trials to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


4 ‘‘When through fiery trials thy pathway is laid, 
My grace all-sufficient shall give thee its aid; 
The flame shall not hurt thee ; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine. 


5 ‘ E’en down to old age all my people shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love ; 
And then, when gray hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in my bosom be borne. 


6 ‘The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 
I will not—I will not desert to its foes ; 
That soul—though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I'll never-~no never—no never forsake !” 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


Gen. Armstrong was born on the 3oth of January, 1839, ina 
‘missionary home in one of the Hawaiian Islands. His fatherand 
‘mother had left their home in the United States to teach a heath- 
en people about God and civilization. 

lf you wanted to make a visit to the Islands now, you could 
teach them in two weeks by a pleasant railroad journey across 
the United States anda ten days trip on the Pacific Ocean ina 
handsome steamer, butin those days there were no railroads 
andno steamships. The missionaries said good bye to their 
friends, never expecting to see them again, and tooka six months 
voyage in a sailing vessel] to reach the place of theirlabors. Itis 


a very beautiful place; the islands lie in the broad waters of the 
Pacific, they have high mountains, grand forests, beautiful birds 
and flowers. There is no winter there, itis always like spring 
and summer. 

Gen. Armstrong tells us that his childhood was very happy. 
He loved to roam in the forest, ride on horseback, sail his boat 
and swim in the mountain streams and great sea waves. Healso 
went to school and studied hard. 

When he was about fifteen years old he madetwo resolu- 
tions—he made up his mind to acquire a thorough education and 
determined to give his life to God. He believed in self-help, and 
he earned the money to pay for his education. He went intoa 
carpenter shop and learned to make black-boards and paint them. 
He made a great many and sold them tothe schools. He also 
became a clerk for his father, who had charge of the government 
schools. When he was older he taught, and also had other work 
to do for the government, and he was an editor of a newspaper. 
Whatever he did, he did with all his heart and all his might. 
When he was twenty years old he had laid up enough money to 
take him through college and he was ready to enter the junior 
year. He sailed to the United States and entered Williams Col- 
lege, in Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

While he was in college the great civil war Wise out in this 
country. He felt that it was his duty to fight forthe Union. As 
soon as he was graduated he voiunteered in the United States 
army. He entered it as Captain in 1862, and left it at the end of 
the wara Brigadier Generalin 1865. Every time he was pro- 
moted it was for brave acts. 

When the United States Government decided to enlist Negro. 
troops, he offered to take charge of some of them, and he com- 
manded at different times two colored regiments. He was a 
brave and gallant officer, and the soldiers under him, both white 
and colored, loved him and would follow him anywhere, because 
he always led them so bravely and took such good care of them. 
He took a gallant partin many hard fights, but he was never 
wounded —God was keeping him for other work for his country. 
While he commanded his Negro regiments, he thought a 
great deal about what could be done for the freed people after 
the war was ended. He saysthat one day while he was thinking, 
the idea came to him that the best thing for them would be an edu- 
cation with industrial training and self-help. When the war was 
over he wrote to his mother that ie felt that God had spared his. 
life so wonderfully, he must spend the rest of it in His service. 
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He asked the Government at Washington, if there was any- 
thing he could still do forhis country. The Government sent him 
to Hampton, Virginia, to take charge of the freed people and of 
other affairs. When he saw Hampton the thought came to him 
that it was just the place for such an industrial school as he 
had thought of. After two years work for the Government, he 
wrote to the American Missionary Association and other friends 
in the North, and asked for help to start sucha school. So the 
Hampton School was founded, as you have heard, in 1868. 

For twenty-five years General Armstrong was at its head. 
He gave his life to it, with all the great powers of his mina and 
heart. He made its plans and inspired its workers. He trained 
the boys and girls; he told their needs to thousands of people in 
the North and South. Many thousands of dollars have been giv- 
en to help the students learn to help themselves and become use- 
ful men and women. The school has friends inthe North, the 
South, the East and the West, because its work is for the whole 
country. 

On Thanksgiving Day in 1891, while the General was speak- 
ing in the North for Hampton, he was struck down by sudden 
illness, caused by his long hard work. Fora year and a half he 
lived. struggling with pain and disease, trying and hoping to re- 
vain his health for the sake of his beloved work ; but at last, on 
the 11th day of May, 1893, God took him to his heavenly home. 
Since his death, Dr. Frissell, who knew and loved the General 
and had for many years helped in his work, has been Principal 
of Hampton, carrying the School forward forthe same great 
purpose. 

Gen. Armstrong left to his students, and toall who knew 
him, the noble example of a life of faith and prayer and love and 
work for God and humanity. Soon we will listen to some of the 
vood words he spoke while he was on earth, in which, though 
dead, he yet speaketh. 


QUOTATIONS FROM NOTED MEN. 


Hampton isa school of labor, and of love, and of life.—/. G. 
Peabody. 

His was not alife of doctrines, but of spirit. Inthe best 
sense General Armstrong was a spiritual man, 

The thought of self never seemed to enter his mind, each 
new advance or higher attainment only broadened and deepened 
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the responsibility of loving devotion to the oppressed races to 
whose service his life was devoted,—R. C. Odgen, 


General Armstrong taught men the glory and the beauty and 
the happiness of being stewards of the Lord. He touched the 
fountains of generosity and the currents flowed joyously, singing 
as they went. —PAzllips Bi ooks. 


Beyond any possibility of question our Founder was one of 
the half dozen men of his generation in America who must be 
unqualifiedly described as great.—/. G. Peabody. 


General Armstrong was not acommon man, he wasa great 
man. He was great in his magnetic power over men. . 


General Armstrong was more than great—he was good. 
What is a good Christian? Not alwaysaman who sings hymns 
and talks about (sod, but one who loves Him and imitates most 
closely Jesus Christ, and if ever there was a man who tried to fol- 
low Christ it was General Armstrong. 

General Armstrong went like Christ right down to the poor- 
est and lowest and threw himself into their hearts and lives. He 
gave his time, his strength, —himself.—Dr. Strzeby, 


Extract from Speech of Booker T. Washington. 


‘‘A few nights ago, while I was driving through the woods in 
Alabama, I discerned in the distance a large bright fire. Driving 
to it, Isoon found out that, by the glow of this fire, several busy 
hands were building a nice frame cottage to replace a log cabin 
that had been their abode for a quarter of a century. . 

That fire was lighted by General Armstrong, years ago. 
What does it matter that it was twenty-five years passing 
through Hampton to Tuskegee, and through Tuskegee Confer- 
ence to that lonely spot in the lonely woods? It was doing its 
work effectualy all the same, and will continue to do it through 
the years to come. 

General Armstrong was the heart of our race, and held us so 
strongly and tenderly in his great heart that it broke at the time 

when most men have just begun to live. It would be compara- 
tively easy to speak of him as our friend ; but he was more than 
a friend—that word is cold and barren. General Armstrong, and 
the power of his personality and influence over his students, his 
tenderness, his love, his confidence in them, was indescribable. 
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Every spark of energy in him was connected with some pur- 
pose, lifting up the unfortunate of the black and red and white 
races. 

At first General Armstrong’s plan of education was opposed 
by many. Now the Armstrong fire is spreading all through the 
South. For the first twenty-five years of freedom we have been 
‘occupied with the matter of bread and meat, and for fifty years 
to come we shall need a class of workers who can keep the fire 
under the pot. 

Others may excel in philosophy or theology, but a Hampton 
man is the one who can do some one thing well. Now what re- 
mains? The work is far from being done, but General Armstrong 
has led the way for usto follow. Millions are still unreached- 
The Negro problem is a problem of industry and morals, but 
with General Armstrong’s faith in God and in man, it can and 
will be solved. 


—— 


THE HERO. 


1. Into the fight where the bullets flew thickest— 
Leading his dusky troops, fire in his eye— 
On with the bravest—ahead with the quickest— 
For God and freedom’s sake ready to die— 
Forward! his only thought— 
Forward, till all is wrought ! 
Freedom the end he sought— 
Freedom for slaves. 


2 Battles all ended now—silent the clamor,— 
Freedom for one and all—never more slave— 
No more the auction block—no more the hammer— 
Ransom that paid it all, blood of the brave. _ 
Still ‘‘ Forward,” is his cry ; 
‘‘Forward! be men or die! 
“ Forward, with purpose high ; 
‘‘Manhood is yours.” 


3 Heading still dusky troops, leading them onward, 
Upward from slavehood’s curse—up toward the light; 
Out of their darkest hour, heavenward and sunward— 
Strong as of old his voice, eye still as bright. 
See, now the battle’s fought! 
Look, here the end he sought !— 
Look, here the work he wrought— 


Manhood for slaves. 
—Alice M. Bacon. 
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Quotations from General Armstrong’s Words 


ee Power, character, manhood, is the ultimate end of education 
and of life. ‘ 

‘A boy or a girl either who does not expect to be a mechanic, 
is all the better for knowing how to handle common tools: to 
make a school bench, make a black-board ora set of shelves. 


Idleness is worse than ignorance: the unlettered are often 
powerful, but indolence is weak, and always goes down before 
energy. 


The best, most practical training is that of the faculties that 
should guide aud direct all others—the moral and religious part 
of our nature. 


Spiritual force being the first condition of success upon the 
higher plane of work, there isno reason why the Negro race 
should not furnish some of the best, because most enthusiastic 
teachers of the world. 


It is more important that a teacher think clearly than that 
he read Latin well. 


No one ever lost an education at Hampton by reason of 
poverty alone. The meritorious find a way or make one. 


To be Christ-like is not only to be a believer in Him, but to 
imitate the simple devoted liie of the carpenter’sSon, and to help 
others to do likewise. 


- When you see something going wrong, see if you can’t do 
something to help it. 


Remember that the finest thing, the greatest thing, isto be- 
long tothe Grand Army of God’s Workers, to do His work for 
the world. 


Freedom is a barren gift without the light in which to use it. 


What a man zs, and not what he owzs, is most likely to affect 
the character and future of his children. 


Those who devote themselves wholly to doing good appear 
to have the best time in this world. 


Ir 


There is a reward for every act of sacrifice. 

Doing what ‘‘can’t be done” is the glory of living. 

The only hopeless people in the world are the lazy. 

Help your people by giving them what has been given to you. 


Everyone of you can do something. Do your best, and you'll 
do more than you think for. 


Live for your people, not for yourselves alone. 


A business education is conducive to honesty and promotes 
thrift and success. 


Self-made men have become so by being useful, by doing 
that for which there is a need. 


There is nothing like faith in men to bring out the manly 
quality. 


The shorter one’s creed the better. ‘‘Simply to thy cross I 
cling” is enough for me. 


Prayer is the greatest thing in the world. It keeps us near 
to God. 


It pays to follow one’s best light; to put God and country 
first, ourselves afterward. 


Do what you can do well, and do it as well as ycu can. 
That is what is worth living for—to do good to others. 


If a youth really cares to be like the trained men whom he 
knows, he makes up his mind to have an education, and will 
work for all he is worth. 


Out of poverty comes strength, victory awaits the man who 
fights it out with only himself on his side. 


Thercolored race, like every race, can seeure tor itself an 
honorable position only by toil. 


There is such a thing as over-education: itis like rigging a 
ship heavily without ballasting her. 


The powers of faith and prayer are strong—in these we will 
conquer. 


Religion should be always plus common sense, too often it is 
minus that precious article. 
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I believe ina strong real recognition of God’s power in human 
affairs. 


The first thing is to be right and true, the second thing is to 
be transparent, so that the right and true in one shall shine out. 


The real end of mental training is a discipline and power, 
not derived so much from knowledge as from the method and 
spirit of the student. 


When a nation gives up its best youth to save its freedom 
and its principles, it is richer for the sacrifice. .The reaction and 
inspiration of noble deeds is their chief value to the world. 

The best man is he who makes the best fight. 

Nothing pays like working for ideas. 

- We are put intothis world to make it better and we must be 
about our business. 

Hampton must not go down. Seeto it, you who are true to 
the black andred children of the land and to just ideas of educa- 
tion. 

The pupil’s own strong resolve for an educationis worth 
more to him than all the normal schools in the world. 

For manhood there is nothing better than the study of man, 
save the practice of the manly virtues. , 

A work that requires no sacrifice does not count for much 
in fulfilling God’s plan. But what is commonly called sacrifice 
is the best, happiest use of one’s life and his resources—the best 

nvestment of time, strength and means. 


General Armstrong’s Grave. 


Among his students, where he chose his rest, 
Virginia’s sacred soil upon his breast, 
A stone from far Hawaii at his head, 
And at his feet another from the bed 
Of shadowy waters singing down their falls 
Where classic Williams lifts her hoary walls— 
Here sleeps our General—Oh. what falsehood drear ! 
The very stones cry out: ‘‘ He isnot here!” 
“The fountains of that heart’s volcanic tide 
Turn not to senseless stone—he has not died !” 
‘‘ More lasting than the triune granite’s length 
Are goodness, truth, and beauty, blent in strength!” 
‘©The soil made sacred by each noble son, 
More sacred shall be while his work goes on!” 
Why seek ye then the living with the dead ? 
Arise and follow where his glad feet tread. 
— Helen W. Ludlow 
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The Grand Army of Workers 


| For celebration of Armstrong Day by Hampton Students’ 
Schools] 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


A varying number of pupils cantake part in this little per- 
formance, to represent all or a selected number of the occupa 
tions. Older pupils, or the teacher had better read or recite the 
quotations from General Armstrong. The little trade verses are 
to be said by the younger ones, with appropriate action, and, as far 
as practicable, with some appropriate dress and holding some im- 
plement of the industry they represent. The verses can easily 
be adapted, by change of pronouns and of plural or singular form. 
to recitation by one or by several in concert, as you choose. If 
convenient, it would be pretty to have the performers march 
in together to seats in front, from which one trade after another 
could step forward on to the platform to recite. The older se- 
might sit on the back of the platform, so as to rise one after an- 
other, and face the andience, while giving the quotation, each re- 
maining standing till the little one has recited the trade verse 
and taken his or her seat just in front of the older one, on the plat- 
form. . Then when all have finished they might all rise together 
and bow to the audience and march out, or take their seats for 
the rest of the program. !f practicable, one of the stage decora- 
tions might be a short saying of the General’s—as ‘‘ Do what you 
can do well’’—printed on a strip of cloth stretched across the 
room over the platform. 

The performance might of course be varied in many differ- 
ent ways. If more mature verses are desired, while it is rather 
difficult to find exactly suitable ones, there are Whittier’s ‘‘Song 
of Labor,” Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Builders” and 
“ Santa Filomena,” and perhaps others which might be enjoyed 
by the advanced pupils. 


THE GRAND ARMY ENTERS 
Singing is heard outside. The principal stands and says to 
the school : 


‘* General Armstrong said “ It is the finest thing of all to be- 
long to the Grand Army of God’s Workers’. Their motto is, 
“Do what you can do well and do it as weil as you can.”” _I think 
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here come some young recruits forthat Grand Army. Let us 
all stand up to receive them, and sing ‘Hark, listen to the Vol- 
unteers.” (see last page ) 


The performers march in, to this music or any other the 
teacher prefers, whether instrumental or sung by themselves or 
by the whole school. A boy with the American flag leads the 
march; then follow the older ones ; the little ones, implements of 
industry in their hands, bringing up the rear. When the older 
ones have taken their seats on the back of the platform behind a 
row left empty for the time, and the little ones are seated in the 
front row on the floor of the house, the school sits also. 


The Principal says ; 


‘“‘General Armstrong believed that work is good for every- 
body. Hesaid, ‘More and morelI believe in labor as a moral 
and educative force’. He was a great worker himself. Somebody 
must tellus what it was he worked for.” 


An Older Pupil—‘* He worked for us. He worked to make 
the world better. He said: ‘Put God and country first. Take care 
that none of you become a man without a country. Don't be a half- 
hearted American. Live for something besides your own personal 
iNtereR ey as 


Principal :—** Well, I’m sure we all know what to do about 
ache Ph 


The color-bearer steps on to the platform and stands with 
his flag, facing the audience. The whole school rises and all re- 
peat the pledge of allegiance as follows: 


‘« | pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for which 
it stands,—one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
ally : 

Then all sing one verse of ‘‘ My Country ’tis of thee. ”’ 


Princtpal:—‘‘Now these older boys and girls will tell us what 
General Armstrong thought about various kinds of work for big 
andjlittle people, and these children will show us what they 
mean to do aboutit. First we will hear about 


THe BOY WITH THE HOE, 
Ouotation—by older pupil , 


General Armstrong said; ‘‘WhenIwas at school in the 
Hawiian Islands, we boys used to work two hours daily every 
afternoon after school, ending when we could count seven stars 
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I had a small garden patch of my own to hoe. It was good for 
us, though we were not very thankful for it then.’ ” 


Illustration :—little boy with hoe. 
Foe, hos; hoe; 
Lay the old weeds low, 
Let the good plants grow— 
There, I’ve cleaned up all my row; 
Isn’t that a pretty show ?. 
Now off to play I go. 
Shout Ho, Ho, Ho, 
For the boy with the hoe ! 


THE FARMERS 


Quotation :—‘‘ The backbone of every civilization is its farm- 
ers, who represent hard work and are coming to represent it with 
intelligence superadded.” 


Illustration :--by lttle boys, (lf severaltake part one might 
have a hoe, another a rake, and a third carry a pumpkin, or 
ears of corn—) 


We belong to the band 
Of farmers good and true; 
We've a title to ourland 
And we ’ll cultivate it too. 
We will plough, we will plant, 
Never lazy will we roam; 
Then Hurrah, rah, rah, 
Shout the merry harvest-home ! 


CARPENTERS, MASONS AND PAINTERS 


[Give one of the carpenters a saw and another a plane, another 
a hammer, the mason a trowel and a brick, the painter a brush. 
If this is not possible let each make the motions.] 


Quotatzons :—by several of the older boys—“ 1 have been glad 
to find everywhere that Hampton graduates, almost without ex. 
ception, become property owners,”’ 

“The man who begins life, as thousands do, in a cheap rough 
cabin, on one or a few acres, witha grub hoe, buying with his 
savings first a steer, thena mule, and finally builds a good 
house and makes for himself a homestead, is a valuable citizen.”’ 


‘‘The way to succeed is to push things.” 
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Lllustratton—by little boys : 


Tap, tap, tap, see the bricks fall into line ;— 

Saw, saw, saw, through the sturdy oak and pine ;— 

Now the plane sings amain till I make the surface shine ; 
Rap, rap, rap, hear the hammer’s merry sound, 

Iam building me a house as I pound, pound, pound. 
Brush, brush, brush, now I paint it all so fine; 


Brush, brush, brush, } 


Rap, rap, rap, 

Push, push, push, For this handsome 
Saw, Saw, saw, » | houseis mine ! 
Tap, tap, tap, | 


Pound, pound, petad) 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS 


Principal :—‘‘Now we've built our house, somebody must 
keep it well, or it will never be areal home.. What has General 
Armstrong said about that?” 

Quotation, (by a girl) : 

‘*The homes of the people are the central, vital facts every- 
where.” 

Illustration, by lettle gir/s—(One might recite it and point to the 
rest as they go through the motions; or all can recite it while 
they are performing. They should wear dusting caps, and march 
across the stage, holding up brooms and waving dusters aloft, 
then go back sweeping and flapping the dusters). 


Look, here comes an army with banners ! 
What warlike maneuvers and manners ! 
Now down on he foe it is sweeping, 

Now it chases him out of the door ! 

Yes, our house is the fort we are keeping, 
Our foe is the dust on the floor. 


THE WHEELWRIGHYT. 


Quotation: ‘*The best manual drill, education, and instruc- 
tion in business-like ways are given in. regular workshops, by 
making that which somebody wants.” 

Tilustration :— by little boy:. 

(He should have a wheel to stand beside, a small one from a 
baby carriage for instance, would do, or he could have a toy cart) 


| 


Roll, roll, roll, when my wheels are rolling round 
Up the hill, with a will, 

Over smooth and stony ground, 
You will say all the way 

That the wheelwright is your friend, 
If you start in my cart, 

You will reach your journey's end; 
For I do my best and bravest, 

That’s the way to reach the goal, 
Howe’'er the wheel of Fortune 

May roll, roll, roll. 


SHOEMAKERS AND HARNESS-MAKERS. 
Lllustratzon: —by lzttle boys. 


( The shoemaker should have a stout shoe and a slipper, to 
hold up when he speaks of them; the harness-maker a leather 
strap, or some part of a harness.) 


I assure you there’s nothing like leather 

For a long pull and strong pull together. 

In our shoes you can trudge through the mire, 
We will harness your team for the inill, 

In our slippers you may rest by the fire, 

So we’ll rap away, stitch away still. 


BLACKSMITH AND TIN-SMITH. 
Lllustration :—by little boys. 


(They should have hammers and something of iron and tin to 
strike, if possible.) — 


We are smiths, none can beat us at pounding, 
iron 

On the our Dlows are resounding; 
bright tin 

Like the fire that we urge with our bellows, 

Our hearts they are glowing and strong, 

While we strike for the right like good fellows. 

And we strike with our might at the wrong. 


Princtpal: ‘‘Itis some time since we have heard from the 
giris. I think General Armstrong said and did a good deal for 
them,”’ 


Quotations :—by girls. 


‘* The condition of woman is the gauge of civilization.” 
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‘‘The sexes should have equal advantages. On them equal- 
ly depends the future of their people.” 

‘‘It is important to increase the range of girls’ industries, to 
give them a better chance in life.” 


Lilustrations—by lettle girls. 


SEAMSTRESS. 
(She should have a real bit of sewing), 


' How nimbly my fingers are flying, 
While my bright little needle I am plying; 
In and out, till the holes are all mended; 
In and out, till the garments are made; 
My object in life is not ended 
Till my household is fairly arrayed. 


LAUNDRESS. 


(She might have a toy tub, and go through the appropriate 
motions, with her sleeves rolled up.) 


Dash, dash, dash,—pour the water in the tub; 
’ Plash, plash, plash, the clothes I gaily rub. 
Then I hang them in the sun . 
And iron them aright, 
And when my work is done 
They'll be clean and smooth and white; 
A civilizing power is the laundress with her tub, 
I am cleaning more than clothes as I rub, rub, rub. 


COOKS. 


(Give one little cook a bell, another a loaf of breadona plate; 
the other one, or two, can of course only point to an imaginary 
stove where turkey and pudding are supposed to be cooking, 
All should wear little white caps, if possible.) 


Ali Ring the merry dinner bell. 
We are all the best of cooks, 


ist. My bread has risen well, 
Don't you think so by its looks ? 


2d, My turkey’s in the oven, 
3d, My pudding’s in the pan, 


All Oh you cannot do without us, 
Do you really think you can? 
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All Vf no cooks are in the rear 
Then no army’s in the van, 
-It can never march without us— 


4th, Do you really think it can? 


THE TRAINED NURSE, 


Quotation :—by a girl, 

‘‘ The trained nurses from the Dixie and other such hospitals, 
not only give bodily relief but teach the gospel of cleanliness, 
proper care and good cooking, and ‘fulfil a high and beautiful 
ministry to the sick and dying,” 


Tilustration— by a ltttle ger. 


(She should wear a nurse’s white cap and apron.) 


To the house of sorrow, 

Bringing helpful skill, 
Quietness and order, 

Comfort to the ill, 

‘Help to make you better, 
~ Hope when you are worse, — 

Who has sweeter mission 

Than the good trained nurse? 


Principal: ‘‘ We will hear just a few more of General Arm- 
strong’s good words; what he said about teaching that fits u's for 
real life and usefulness.” 


¥ TEACHERS OF INDUSTRY AND PRACTICAL LIFE. 
Quotatzons— by boys and girls. 

‘‘The future of the country is chiefly in the hands of its 
mothers and teachers.” 

‘‘A fair chance for any one means a proper fitting’for the life 
that is before him.” 

‘‘The end of education in the class room should be straight 
thinking.” 

‘‘The height of our industrial success at Hampton is to sup- 
ply teachers of farming, carpentry, blacksmithing, printing and 
other useful practical occupations. We have already sent out a 
good number.” 
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Lllustratzon— by little boys and girls,as many as you choose, 
either those who have already spoken, or others. 


Training hands to skilful labor, 
Minds to useful knowledge true, 
Hearts to love of God and neighbor, 
That's the work we mean to do— 
Wouldn’t you ? 


All the performers now stand up and bow together to the 
audience, The school rises, and all join in singing the 


SONG OF THE ARMSTRONG LEAGUE, 


{see next page) 

(If the performers are to march out, they can do so in the 
singing of this marching song—starting to march at the begin- 
ning of the second verse—the color bearer leading, followed as 
before by the older set, then the little ones, the little cooks 
bringing up the rear. : 


Song of the Armstrong League. 
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Strong soul to live 


2 March on to duty then, 3 On, where the colors lead, 

» Quit you like valiant men; On, for the people’s need, 
Pledge now and once again On, truth and right to speed, 

Head, heart and hand.— Ref. Do all, and stand.—Ref. 


4 Her see that banner wave, 
Give as he freely gave, 
Live as he lived to save, 
Brave Hampton band.—Ref. 
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